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KNOWING WHAT WE MEAN’ 


A’ essentially personal knowledge of meanings intended by 
ourselves seems basic to all other knowledge. For it is at 
least a necessary condition even of so-called a priori knowledge, if 
not a distinct pre-condition, that we know what we mean by its 
constituent elements. And a priori knowledge is distinguishable 
as a necessary pre-condition of empirical knowledge. Obviously, 
it is not the case that we have actually to stop and reflect on all the 
meanings involved whenever we know something. We need not 
pause and ponder the meaning of ‘‘chair,’’ for instance, on every 
occasion of knowing, by sense experience, that there is a chair 
before us. But it does seem essential for such perceptual knowing 
that we be able to remind ourselves of the relevant meanings or 
concepts if we choose. 

The conceptual knowledge thus required may vary in degrees of 
clarity. What its state may be, and if we have any at all, cannot 
be ascertained by any simple observation of physical behavior. 
Consider the animals. Must we suppose that they are capable of 
conceptual knowledge, i.e., knowledge of meanings, seeing that they 
evidently are capable of sensory discriminations? It is pre- 
sumptuous to say so, but perhaps these apparent ‘‘perceptions’’ do 
not amount to actual knowledge. In that case, animals need have 
no really knowledgeable possession of meanings any more than 
machines do. The question depends not on what they are able to 
do, alone, but on what consciousness they have of their doings. The 
question as to when men have conceptual knowledge depends on 
the relation of meanings to cognitive consciousness. Such knowl- 
edge is probably later than a bare capacity for reacting differently 
to different stimuli. At the same time, it may well be earlier than 
an ability to state it verbally. Even linguistic behavior, therefore, 

1 Adapted, in part, from papers given at the first meeting of the Illinois 
Philosophy Conference, Illinois Coilege, December 7, 1957, and the 56th annual 


meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association, 
University of Cincinnati, May 2, 1958. 
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is at best a manifestation of conceptual knowledge. Lacking 
clairvoyance, we have only their actions and speech to go by in 
judging other people’s knowledge. But this is hardly true of our 
own. 

For a person to have meanings at all in mind is one thing. For 
him to know them at all, even dispositionally, may be quite another. 
On the second score, meanings that could only be brought to our 
first full consciousness of them by logical inference or analysis must 
be regarded as to that extent not known. In terms of propositions, 
we can sometimes understand them well enough to know their truth- 
values without yet knowing their relations to each other. In terms 
of terms, one is tempted to say that we can understand them well 
enough to know their applications without yet knowing their 
definitions. There is the possibility indicated, however, that ap- 
parent deficiencies in the latter respect may signify no more than 
lack of expressive ability. This, in turn, might or might not 
signify ignorance of other meanings than the one concerned; it 
depends, in part, on how we draw their boundaries. In any case, 
it seems evident that we are often deficient in our knowledge of 
meanings that we do have, and somewhat knowingly, in mind. 
Otherwise there could be no need or possibility of deductions and 
analyses. To the extent that our knowledge is thus incomplete or 
vague, we can be partially ignorant of what we ourselves mean. 
Is it really possible, however, for a person to be wholly ignorant 
of meanings that he has in any sense in mind? 

The suggestion has been made that meanings originate from sub- 
conscious intentions.2 That they ever emerge at all, to a level 
where they may be grasped and at last expressed, is due to the 
pressure of the environment, which for some creatures sets a 
premium on such emergence. Those advancing this view have not 
said, though, if they think that intentions entirely below the level 
of consciousness can well be considered meanings-proper. Do we 
in any sense know, or even have unknowingly in mind, meanings 
which are not in the least connected with others available to cogni- 
tive consciousness? This seems doubtful. Psychologists may have 
ways of putting a significant question whether any wholly sub- 
conscious content of a mind can by any effort of that mind be 
brought to its attention. Very likely, however, no mental content 
without any connection whatever with anything in consciousness 


2C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World-Order (Charles Seribner’s Sons, N. Y., 
1929), pp. 87-89; ef. Morris R. Cohen, A Preface to Logic (Henry Holt and 
Co., N. Y., 1944), p. 28. I assume, with Lewis, that there are meanings, and 
do not doubt that everyone has a notion what they are. In fact, my outlook 
in this regard may be rather more Lewisian than Lewis’s in some ways. 
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can be so hauled up; there must be some well-rope of association, at 
least, for the thing to be done. But intentions that do not meet 
this condition of knowability can hardly be counted as true meaning- 
intentions at all. They had better be ranked with instincts, or 
something of that order. Still, the possibility remains that inten- 
tions which do amount to meanings, because related to conscious- 
ness in ways to make them knowable as such, may be in no way 
known. 

In fact it seems not only possible, but almost necessary, to sup- 
pose that we can be wholly ignorant of meanings that we never- 
theless do have somehow in mind. For how could we possibly 
know them until they have some existence or being? Intentions 
must be sufficiently related to the conscious level of mind to become 
meanings before we can begin to know them as such. The only 
conceivable alternative, if it really be conceivable, is that we 
literally know all our meanings into existence. What can be said 
for this is perhaps only that to know some meanings doubtless 
furthers the emergence and our subsequent cognizance of others. 
But the objection mentioned is not thereby met. For an intention 
to have emerged as a meaning, and to be known for what it then is, 
are two different things; it remains implausible that they could 
always quite coincide. To be sure, it is scarcely likely that we can 
mistake, completely, what we very consciously intend. Of mean- 
ings so intended we cannot be more than partially ignorant. But 
of meanings intended in a largely subconscious way, as most of 
them probably are, there are grounds for thinking that we not 
only may, but must, be able to be wholly ignorant. 

If knowledge be not something inevitable, then possible ig- 
norance of our own meanings is an actual requirement for knowl- 
edge of them. And knowledge is not inevitable, not even in a 
matter of our own intended meanings. If it were, we should have 
to think of the knowing in question as an exclusively subjective 
affair, with no objective reference. This would not do. For 
meanings do have an objective status, whatever their ontological 
character in other respects. As far as this is concerned, it matters 
not whether we call them terms, ideas, or concepts, instead of 
meanings. To the extent that they have entered the public domain, 
so to speak, it is plain that they are real enough to be disputed 
about. Yet their objectivity cannot be so much a result of com- 
munication as it is a prerequisite for this; for meanings to become 
commonly shared they must be shareable. This being so, the 
pre-publicized meanings of individuals must themselves be of an 
objective character. They must exist, as conceptually knowable 
entities, before they are known to their possessors. What we give 
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to experience, as meaning, and what is given to us, as sense-data, 
are as different as ingredients of knowledge can possibly be. Yet 
there is at least this much similarity between the two things, that 
much as there are no unsensed sense-data neither are there any 
unintended meanings, and much as the mere having of sense-data 
does not amount to knowledge neither does the mere having of 
meanings. But to say that we can have meanings of which we 
are wholly ignorant is, again, not to say that we can be totally 
mistaken about any that we take ourselves to intend. Original 
ignorance is rather a condition of innocence with respect to which 
knowing and erring become significant. Conceptual and _per- 
ceptual knowledge may resemble each other in that both have to 
start from scratch. They may nevertheless differ, and presumably 
do, in what makes them other than inevitable when once started. 
These reflections are in accord with the view that any kind of 
knowing is an activity which takes time. Applied to the knowing 
at issue, the suggested inference is that we always and necessarily 
intend first and then, later, know what we intended, whenever we 
are actually cognizant of what we mean. Strictly speaking, to 
‘‘know what we mean’’ is to know what we meant, whether it be 


the first cognition of a newly intended meaning or a recognition of 
one intended before. The quoted way of speaking is one that 


accommodates a specious present. 

Among difficulties that will occur to the reader, one reminiscent 
of Plato can be anticipated: granted that meanings must be in- 
tended before they can be known, how do we know what meanings 
to intend? The rather obvious answer on the view presented is 
that we don’t. We do not know what we shall mean first and then 
proceed to intend it, nor do we do these things simultaneously. 
Our meaning-intentions, as acts of will, are prior to cognition in 
both time and level of consciousness. Yet they need not be either 
totally random nor totally determined. The phenomenon of 
subliminal response to stimuli shows that we can have awarenesses 
of which we are not aware. Given minds like ours, these aware- 
nesses can prompt, without specifically determining, conative re- 
sponses—intentions—which result in meanings only insofar as they 
rise to the level of consciousness. But the first awareness, leading 
to meanings, does not count as knowledge. 

A qualification on the foregoing, which is not really a qualifica- 
tion, was noted a little way back: if we already know some mean- 
ings we may be partly led by them to intend and know others. As 
far as we can tell by introspection, thinking that has got off the 
ground at all, which seeks extension of the known into the un- 
known, is even predominantly of this character. We have a kind 
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of prescience of where we want to go which gives pull and direction 
to the intervening steps. To the extent that this is so we are 
justified in trying what can be done by teleological explanation. 
Fundamentally, however, to intend and ever know what we mean 
is more likely than not a process of successively affective, conative, 
and cognitive workings of the mind. As a process accounting for 
the progressive aspect of knowledge, it must probably be of a 
linear and temporally sequential character on particular occasions 
of such knowing, as well as on the scale of evolution and the de- 
velopment of children to mental maturity. If this be so, what 
bearing does it have on how certain our knowledge of meanings can 
be? Here it may be helpful to refer to the history of philosophy. 

In his ‘‘Second Meditation’’ Descartes made out that a person 
can think and know that he thinks at one and the same time. He 
apparently felt that the security of the cogito-argument, and con- 
sequently of all knowledge, depended on the alleged ability. 
Hobbes in effect denied the possibility, in one of his critical objec- 
tions: ‘‘Moreover it is not by another thought that I infer that I 
think; for though anyone may think that he has thought (to think 
so is precisely the same as remembering), yet we cannot think that 


we are thinking, nor similarly know that we know.’’* There are 


two thoughts in this: (1) we cannot have two concurrent thoughts 


one of which is the object of the other, and (2) it is by remember- 
ing, possibly requiring a type of inference, that we know that we 
have thought. Hobbes’s view is thus more modest than Descartes’ 
in that it questions the possibility of certain self-knowledge. It is 
more economical in its assumptions in that it does not assume the 
necessity of such knowledge. Finally, it is consonant with the 
modern outlook on process and time. For these reasons it will bear 
some consideration as regards the reliability of conceptual knowl- 
edge. Of course Hobbes himself did not use such language. 

One rather evident implication of the Hobbesian position is that 
if we have any certain knowledge of meanings, it is not because we 
have any similar self-knowledge. The ‘‘we’’ in ‘‘knowing what we 
mean’’ does not figure directly, as itself something known, in the 
knowledge so characterized. To know that it was we who in- 
tended such and such meanings is probably a later and less certain 
knowledge than just that such and such meanings were meant. In- 
deed, it is probably necessary that we have some knowledgeable 
grasp of meanings before we can know that we exist. But though 

3 Published in The Philosophical Works of Descartes, trans. by Elizabeth 


S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross (Cambridge University Press, two volumes, 1912), 
Vol. II, ‘‘Objeetion II,’’ p. 62. 
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thought is quick (as Hobbes remarked), the judgments employed 
in the first kind of knowledge must also take time. There is then 
a synthetic aspect to even that knowledge of meanings which we 
should now call analytic. Logic itself, or the use of logic, cannot 
be more certain than our judgments of meanings. There is an 
element of memory in knowing that we thought; this use of 
memory may well involve inference. There is some reliance on 
memory, also, in knowing what was thought; if this use of memory 
were equally inferential the result would be as fallible as in the 
former case.. Hobbes, for his part, does not seem to have con- 
sidered the latter assumption necessary, if he considered it at all. 
He evidently supposed that we can know with certainty what was 
thought and hence meant by ourselves, even though we cannot with 
the same certainty know that we thought or meant it. 

Peirce went far beyond Hobbes, in the direction of fallibilism, 
when it came his turn to attack Descartes. He proceeded on 
partly, but not solely, the same lines as those adduced by the 
English philosopher. That knowing takes time was almost ob- 
viously true, he thought, in the case of perceptual knowledge. Be- 
tween the first appearance of something given and any actual 
knowledge of objects there is always a temporal span which places 
a burden on memory. Primarily, but not exclusively, for this 


reason, such knowledge cannot be certain. But something similar 
holds also with regard to conceptual knowledge, according to 
Peirce. We cannot be absolutely certain even that twice two is 
four. Even if men have agreed about it time out of mind, we 


’ 


cannot be thus, but only ‘‘practically,’’ certain of its necessary 
truth. There are important prima facie differences between the 
two kinds of knowledge, at least when viewed in their public aspect. 
Yet one, like the other, is in significant respects fallible. For to 
judge no more than that this and that meaning are so and so re- 
lated is itself subject to error—and that of a radical sort. 

The feature of Peirce’s epistemology in which he went beyond 
the limited fallibilism of Hobbes was in maintaining that all know- 
ing whatever is not only temporally, but logically, non-immediate : 
‘‘To say ... that thought cannot happen in an instant, but requires 
a time, is but another way of saying that every thought must be 
interpreted in another, or that all thought is in signs.’’> On such 


4 All subsequent statements in this paragraph are based on the material 
assembled in Roderick M. Chisholm’s ‘‘ Fallibilism and Belief,’’ contributed to 
Studies in the Philosophy of Charles Sanders Peirce, ed. by Philip P. Wiener 
and Frederic H. Young (Harvard University Press, 1952), pp. 93-110. 

5 Collected Papers of Charles 8. Peirce, ed. by Charles Hartshorne and Paul 
Weiss (Harvard University Press, six volumes, 1931-35), 5.253. 
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a view, if very literally construed, there could doubtless be some 
serious possibility of our being totally mistaken about meanings 
that we take ourselves to have just intended. The difficulty is not 
just the remediable one of forgetting what we once knew ourselves 
to mean. Nor is it that we are sometimes partially ignorant, be- 
cause unclear, about meanings that we do still know to be intended ; 
this kind of shorteoming can likewise be meliorated. Neither is it 
that we can be wholly ignorant of meanings unconsciously intended ; 
such ignorance is not in itself error. The trouble for Peirce was, 
rather, that we could be wrong about what, on occasion, was ever 
meant. For he would have it that absolutely all knowledge fitted 
the model of his triadic theory of signs. This theory may help us 
understand how we can mistake a speck on the eyeball for a 
distant tree ; it is due to erroneous interpretation of a sensibly given 
sign. But Peirce would have us believe, it seems, that identical 
errors can occur in conceptual knowledge, despite the ostensible 
differences between this and knowledge obtained by perception. 
What we can know of our own thoughts or meanings, according to 
him, is inferential knowledge mediated by other thought-signs. 
Hence, it is even dubious whether we can be more certain of our 
own meanings than those of others.*® 

What is present-day thinking on this matter? The distinction 
between a priori and empirical knowledge is about as firmly en- 
trenched as ever a distinction was. The former kind of knowledge 
is characterized by its essential dependence on our knowing what 
we mean by the terms employed in it. The latter, on the other 
hand, depends also on reference to facts. Because of this differ- 
ence it is held that the first can be certain, while the second can 
never be more than probable. Is it a fact, then, that we can be 
certain of what we mean, taking this as necessary for the cer- 
tainty of a priori knowledge? 

It is hard to find much discussion of the problem in quite these 
terms. In a context in which he was primarily concerned with 
separating ‘‘linguistic meaning’’ from ‘‘sense meaning,’’ Lewis 
has this to say: ‘‘Whether we have better assurance of our own 
meanings [than those of others], and if so on what ground, is 
perhaps a question just as well omitted. As to what we intend at 
the moment at least, a meaning seems to be as open to examination 
as anything we are likely to discover.’’* As a matter of fact, 
Lewis is for the most part even less tentative than he here appears. 

6 Collected Papers, 2.26 ff. Cf. W. B. Gallie, Peirce and Pragmatism 
(Pelican Books, 1952), pp. 81-82. 


7C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (The Open Court 
Publishing Co., La Salle, Tlinois, 1946), p. 145. 
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It is true he sometimes conveys a suggestion of hesitancy in his 
way of stressing that a priori knowledge can be certain if we know 
what we mean. The condition stated in the hypothesis is not 
generally treated as a problematic one, however. If Lewis had 
been really worried about it, he would have had to go back and 
revise or qualify his entire doctrine of the @ priori. As it is, he 
evidently assumes as a matter quite beyond doubt that we can 
know with certainty at least something of what we mean. 

The assumption is doubtless sound. How well it squares with 
others that Lewis could seem to share with Peirce is another ques- 
tion. At all events, that we can have certain knowledge of our 
own meanings can be, and perhaps must be, defended on grounds 
more extensive than the difference between a priori and empirical 
statements. In general the defense must indeed be that it is im- 
possible to conceive how we could possess any knowledge at all 
unless we could know at least something with certainty. A more 
particular version of the argument is one prompted by the sceptical 
reflections of Hume: since we should otherwise fall into a regress 
of pseudo-probabilities, we could not know anything even with 
probability unless we first knew something for certain; but since 
we surely do know something with some genuine probability, it 
must be that we also know something with certainty. Lewis states 
and makes his own uses of this argument.’ However, he seems a 
little more ready than the case may warrant to think that the 
requisite certainties are purely formal ones. There is room to 
wonder if these are entirely adequate backstops for genuinely 
empirical probabilities. 

No doubt it is knowledge of meanings which serves to block the 
regress of judgments. One may still ask if some such knowledge is 
not actually categorical in a way that evades compression into either 
postulates or hypotheses. Meanings constitutive of the foundations 
of logic, particularly, may still be held to afford such knowledge, 
despite all claims of their formal reducibility. We may without 
irresponsibility believe that in understanding the principles of 
logic we have an understanding of the general traits of reality. 
Perhaps it is only on the assumption of such a bedrock for both 
a priori and empirical knowledge that we can well understand why 
the mathematical caleulus of probabilities is usefully applicable 
to things in the world. In any case, whatever the ontological 
status of meanings, both formal validation and empiricat verifica- 
tion evidently presume some certain knowledge of what we mean 
by the criteria used to these ends. How, then, is the claim that 


8 Mind and the World-Order, pp. 195 ff. 
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we can have certain knowledge of this kind compatible with the fact 
that we sometimes err? 

Some indication of the answer has already been given. What is 
meant by ‘‘certainty’’ can certainly not be that our would-be 
judgments of necessary truths, for instance, are themselves neces- 
sarily true. We are not logically necessitated to be logical. In 
this, Peirce, Hobbes, Descartes, and all others who have recognized 
that even mathematicians sometimes err were obviously right. But 
Lewis, who notes the same fact, is also right in observing that 
mistakes about meanings are intrinsically possible of correction 
merely by taking thought. We can err, true, but we can also 
correct our errors, and that to a point which provides no further 
ground for doubting. One cannot but suspect that in this regard 
Peirce fell into the very error with which he had charged Descartes, 
namely of adducing dubiety where none is reasonable. He would 
have it that our knowledge of what we mean cannot be more than 
‘*practically’’ certain. What he meant to contrast with this 
practical certainty is not clear; if infallibility of a kind attributable 
to omniscience, the characterization was without relevance in a 
discussion of human knowledge. But to know that we are not 
gods is itself something that requires some sufficiently certain 
knowledge of what we mean. If that certainty is not genuine, then 
neither is the knowledge of our humanity genuinely probable. 
What the nature of human certainty is, and how it is possible, could 
need some additional attention, however. 

How any certainty is possible, even in conceptual knowledge, is 
problematic on a first impression of contemporary theory of knowl- 
edge. In terms of Lewis’s theory, the question depends on how 
generally he intends his denial of anything like knowledge by 
acquaintance. The denial appears in a chapter dealing with 
knowledge of sensible objects..° One might therefore conclude 
that he denies only that there is any logically immediate knowledge 
of these. In fact, this seems also to be what one must conclude on 
any further reading of, and reflection upon, his writings. Yet it 
is not commonly understood, to the present writer’s knowledge, that 
Lewis allows for an important kind of non-inferential knowledge. 
He speaks in one place of how experiments in imagination play a 
part in the determination of analytic truth." A captious reader 
could be moved to inquire if imagination is entirely reliable or 
experiments of any kind are ever conclusive. But many other 

9 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 155. 


10 Mind and the World-Order, pp. 117-153. 
11 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, pp. 151-153. 
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philosophers, including Descartes, have ascribed some helping role 
to the imagination without supposing that this must ruin the pos- 
sibility of any finally certain knowledge. Lewis does the same, 
though the knowledge that can be certain is for him only formal. 
We saw that he regards meanings as about as open to examination as 
anything we are likely to discover. To all intents and purposes 
he treats them as open to direct inspection. Tacitly, at least, it 
appears to be acknowledged that our meanings are knowable by a 
manner of intuition. The touchstone of rightness in such knowing 
is apparently none other than the Cartesian one of clear and 
distinct ideas. 

If one so sympathetic with Peirce as Lewis rejects any notion 
that we need intervening meanings, concepts, or thought-signs to 
know any that we ever intend, the rejection is doubtless justified. 
Probably no meanings can be known except in relation, if only of 
one to itself. But that they must stand to each other as sign to 
referent seems most unlikely. We can and do know at least some 
meanings in a logically immediate way. How this is possible if 
even such knowing has a temporal spread must then be considered. 
The dependence on memory which figures in our most basic knowl- 
edge of meanings cannot be of a kind turning on a sign-mediated 
interpretation. It must not preclude a direct, dyadic, relation be- 
tween mind and meaning-complex. 

‘*Memory,’’ in fact, is pretty much of an omnibus word. Proba- 
bly there are not less than three types of mental capacity falling 
under this heading. Of these, that which is most forward in re- 
membering such things as what we did yesterday may well be 
inferential ; this type and use of memory could yield what amounts 
to empirical knowledge. Empirical memory, so to call it, may 
also play a part in remembering what we thought, and hence 
meant, yesterday—or a few moments ago. But to the extent that 
it does so, its concern is with the factual aspects of the situation. 
The object is just to recall our having thought thus and so at a 
time previous to the specious present, not to augment, analytically, 
our knowledge of what we then meant beyond what we originally 
knew ourselves to mean. Such knowing is fallible to a degree 
which suggests that it depends on inference. But to engage in any 
remembering-inference concerning past events we must have some 
knowledge of meanings here and now. This conceptual or a priori 
knowledge of what we just now mean, or meant, when it is as quick 
as ever it can be, is itself dependent on forms of memory. It must 
be, if to know anything at all takes time, however little. 

To avoid scepticism it may suffice to note that the human mind 
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has a power of collecting and a power of retaining which are so 
much antecedent to inference that there could be none without 
them. These powers are operative both in our ever coming to have 
any meanings and in our ever coming to know them. What 
Aristotle said on the first count, in the language of universals, has 
not been greatly improved upon. Considered as what goes on at 
the level of affective and conative mentality, however, the collecting 
and retaining of the makings of meanings are not yet any kind of 
knowing. Consequently, any failings in this regard are not errors. 
But to know what we mean we must in some wise re-collect, at the 
level of cognition, what was previously collected in meaning-inten- 
tions. And we must be able to retain what elements are so brought 
up long enough to perceive their internal relationships. It is here 
that we can err, either by forgetting what we once knew ourselves 
to mean, or by anticipating wrongly what an improved grasp of 
our meanings would show us to have meant. If these kinds of 
error were in no way corrigible they would have no significance for 
the reliability of knowledge. We would never recognize them at 
all. The fact that we do recognize them, and find that it pays to 
try and do better, is the best possible reason for thinking that we 
have powers by which to do it. 

That there is a progressive and hence synthetic aspect to our 
knowledge of meanings may be just what is needed to account for 
the errors to which it is prone. To know anything, including 
meanings, requires judgment, and there can be no judgment of 
anything without some propositional form. Identity or defini- 
tional relationships are perhaps the minimally extended knowables. 
Though what is judged and known may thus be analytic, it does 
not follow that the knowing judgment is itself of the same form. 
The collecting of what is presented to the mind as meaning might 
in the ideal case be likened to ‘‘ perfect induction.’’ Our cognitive 
comprehension of what is meant is not therefore either inductive 
or deductive. It is of the nature of direct perception. There is 
interpretation of a kind in knowing so much as ‘‘A is A’’ or *‘ This 
is A’’; but unless all knowing must be like reading a book it need 
not be similarly mediated. It is intuitive in the respect that despite 
being temporally non-immediate it can still be logically immediate. 
This may explain why we can make such mistakes about meanings 
as we can, while yet being as certain of them as we can. 

The basic kind of certainty which is as great as can reasonably 
be expected, which suffices as a ground for all knowledge, and 
which is made possible by the logical though not temporal im- 


mediacy of mind to meaning, is not logical certainty. It is psycho- 
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logical. After all that has been said against it, we have to acknowl- 
edge that there is no more ultimate test of the reliability of 
knowledge than that of psychological self-evidence. This test is 
itself subject to error, true. The point may be well taken to the 
extent that it is some claim to certainty regarding material truth 
which has been found wanting. But the criticism is irrelevant, 
basically, when it comes to similar claims concerning formal 
propositions, even when it has been shown that some of these were 
false. For to know that they are false is again to rely on the 
criticized criterion. We may take as clear and distinct what later 
is found not so. So we can make mistakes—but we can also 
correct them. The means by which we can do it are in some re- 
spects antecedent to either formal or empirical knowledge. No 
proposition certifies itself. It is we who must do it, in the light 
of a standard of clarity prerequisite to every validating and verify- 
ing procedure. We must do it, moreover, as individual knowers. 

The significance of the first-person pronoun in ‘‘knowing what 
we mean’’ calls for some final comment. There would be an in- 
tolerable awkwardness about having to prefix ‘‘I know,’’ ‘‘I think,’’ 
or ‘‘I mean’’ to our every expressed cognition. Furthermore, as a 
description of what is present to a thinking mind, such ways of 
speaking are not even theoretically indicated. We are not con- 
scious of ourselves, or our thinking processes, except in the special 
case where some aspect of the self is itself an object of thought. 
In reflecting on what we mean we are not cognizant of either the 
intending or the knowing; it is the intensions, typically, of which 
we are conscious. Nevertheless, the fact remains that it is we, as 
individuals, who ever intend or know any meanings. However 
often it is recognized, this fact seems insufficiently appreciated in 
present-day philosophy. Even with regard to the most basic con- 
ceptual knowledge, there is a tendency to make out that communica- 
tion is the whole sum and substance of the matter. We grow up 
among other people and learn our meanings from them. One 
wonders if it must really be supposed that a person isolated at birth 
from other humans would be bound to grow up in utter irra- 
tionality. If language is all, it must doubtless be so, but that 
language is not all might be learned from Hobbes. The first 
function of words, he pointed out, is not to be signs to other people, 
but to serve as reminding marks for the retention and ordering of 
our own thoughts.'* An attendant moral in this is that thinking 
in words is a sophisticated way of thinking, but not the only one. 


12 Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan (Everyman edition, 1950), p. 23. 
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Granted, however, what Hobbes also stressed, that communication 
is important for the growth of knowledge, what is the role of the 
individual interpreter in it? 

We come back, perforce, to the first requirement of knowing our 
own meanings. To ever understand what other people mean we 
must bring meanings of our own into interpretive relation with 
the transmitted sounds or symbols. We know what other people 
mean, as far as we ever do, by an imaginative projection into their 
signs of what we ourselves should mean by the same or similar signs. 
This knowing is inductive; the resulting knowledge is empirical. 
While thus similar to knowledge of physical objects, it is con- 
siderably more complicated. What relation it has to such problems 
as knowledge of other minds cannot be gone into here. One thing 
can be noted. An application of the terms so far proposed, to our 
knowledge of what other people mean, would seem to necessitate 
speaking of our intending what they intend. These, or other 
words to the same purpose, would be needed to account for the 
imaginative projection just referred to. And if this were pursued, 
it would lead to a consideration of how personal conceptual know]l- 
edge can become public. To take the reverse as the more serious 
problem is surely inappropriate for anything but a sociological 
epistemology. For, once again, we could not begin to understand 
other people, nor know anything else at all, unless we first had 
some personal conceptual knowledge to start with. We must by 
nature be capable of intending and knowing meanings, and this 
with certainty. Communication augments, but does not initiate, 
knowledge of meanings. 

These last remarks amount, perhaps, to saying that there are 
some meanings which come into our knowledgeable possession as 
soon as, and so long as, we are rational beings. If this be truistic, 
it is not equally evident what the meanings are. Possibly there 
are ethical as well as logical principles among them. The fact 
that men are sometimes illogical does not show that they do not 
possess a logical sense. Neither, it may be, does the fact that they 
sometimes act against their own interests show that they do not 
always ‘‘mean’’ well, in a related sense. The suggestion that there 
are meanings which men, as men, cannot help having and knowing 
could appear to conflict with the thesis that they only mean what 
they will. But there is some contingency still. Our meanings and 
knowledge of them are not more determined than is our will to live. 


RayMonpD E. OLson 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OHIO 
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ON BELIEVING 


ISCUSSIONS of belief customarily proceed by distinguishing 
two factors, or aspects, or dimensions of believing. These 
two aspects are, of course, the mental and the behavioral. There 
have been some philosophical analyses of ‘‘belief’’ in which both 
aspects are allowed a prominent place; perhaps more often both 
are mentioned but only one proves necessary in the ensuing dis- 
cussion. However, our common-sense notion of belief clearly in- 
volves both dimensions, some sort of mental state or act and a con- 
nection of this with action or behavior. I think some light may 
be thrown on both of these aspects and the way they may be re- 
lated if we approach the question of belief by asking: When do we 
say that someone has a particular belief, or, perhaps more precisely, 
what conditions warrant an assertion of the form A believes p? 

When we try to figure out what someone believes, or whether 
he has a particular belief, we regard this as an inquiry into the 
contents of his mind. It may be that our reason for inquiring into 
someone’s beliefs is always that we are interested in his actions, but 
the inquiry itself is not felt to be directed toward actions. This is 
simply because of our feeling that we can predict actions more cor- 
rectly, and make more sense of them, if we have knowledge of the 
beliefs which are the ground of action. It is thus that we dis- 
tinguish between a man’s habits and his actions. Unlike habitual 
behavior, the actions connected with a particular belief may vary 
considerably as the context of action changes. If we think two 
men have the same habit we expect them to exhibit similar behavior ; 
but two men who have the same belief may act in quite opposite 
ways in the same situation, because the effect of any belief on ac- 
tions depends not only on the belief and the situation but also the 
other beliefs and attitudes the actor has. The key to understand- 
ing a man’s actions lies not in the actions themselves, but in the 
mind which directs them. Hence our concern with beliefs, and 
with beliefs as mental, as contents of a mind. In our common- 
sense notion of belief, at least, it is the mental dimension which 
is predominant. 

Although we all know from our own experience what is meant 
by the mental dimension of belief, this proves surprisingly resistant 
to any precise specification. It is often described as ‘‘mental 
acceptance’’ or ‘‘assent,’’ ‘“‘feelings of acceptance,’’ ‘‘felt de- 
terminations,’’ without much further inquiry. Prima facie, it may 
seem reasonable to hold that mental acceptance involves or re- 
quires an explicit formulation and awareness of the statement or 
proposition which is believed, and acceptance of the statement as 
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true, since it might seem strange to speak of mental acceptance of 
something which has never been present to the mind. Such a view 
is implied in H. H. Price’s statement, ‘‘In particular, believing and 
disbelieving contain entertaining. It can oceur without them, but 
not they without it.’’ But adherence to this view of mental ac- 
ceptance would disallow many of our inferences about beliefs; it 
would result in many ostensible beliefs falling outside that category 
—so many, perhaps, as to provide a serious argument against as- 
signing much importance to mental acceptance in analyzing belief. 

Clearly, this conception of the mental aspect of belief is too 
narrow. For each explicit formulation of the content of a belief— 
for each statement entertained—there is a class of equivalent 
statements, and it seems plain that mental acceptance of one for- 
mulation must be taken to include acceptance of some, if not all, 
members of the class of equivalent statements. If I believe a.b, 
then obviously I believe b.a. But I may believe ‘‘This triangle is 
equilateral’’ and reject ‘‘This triangle is equiangular.’’ 

One plausible suggestion may, perhaps, be made by using 
Carnap’s notion of intensional isomorphism. We might claim that 
though mental acceptance of any formulation does not imply ac- 
ceptance of all equivalent statements, it does imply acceptance of all 
intensionally isomorphic statements. The plausibility of this 
claim rests upon a consideration of our procedure in trying to 
determine whether someone has a particular belief. We do, I 
think, generally assume a given belief to include intensionally 
isomorphic formulations unless we have some evidence to the con- 
trary. 

And this is not enough. There are many more statements which 
we would ordinarily say we believe—and infer that others believe— 
even though they have never been explicitly entertained, nor have 
any equivalent formulations. We surely think, for example, that 
if one believes all men are mortal, he also believes his acquaintances 
Jones, Smith, and Kowalski are mortal even though he may never 
have entertained these beliefs. Similarly, if someone believes 
tomorrow is Saturday, we also assume he believes yesterday was 
Thursday. 

This would seem to suggest extending the notion of mental 
acceptance to include the logical implications of our explicitly enter- 
tained and accepted beliefs. But this goes too far; I don’t think 
anyone would want to claim that we necessarily, or even probably, 
believe all of the implications of our explicit beliefs—especially 
when these can be arrived at only after a complex derivation. We 
might take mental acceptance to include those logical implications 
of a belief which the believer is able to derive. But this won’t 
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quite do; for it seems to include things like the answers to compli- 
cated mathematical problems one hasn’t yet started to work. 
Perhaps the most accurate specification will include those logical 
implications of a belief which the believer is able immediately to 
derive. Again, the imprecision of this formula corresponds to our 
actual behavior when trying to determine whether or not someone 
has a certain belief. We do not include the same range of logical 
implications in every case, but rather limit them in accord with 
our knowledge of the believer’s logical ability—or agility. It also 
explains why we are much less confident in ascribing beliefs to 
children, whose logical abilities we suspect to be minimal, or at 
least erratically used. 

Consider another sort of example. If someone asks me if I 
believe the sun will rise tomorrow, I shall certainly say ‘‘Yes’’ 
even if I have not previously entertained the belief. If he then 
asks, ‘‘But did you believe it before I asked you,’’ I shall again 
say ‘‘Yes’’ and think it quite strange if he persists ‘‘ But you can’t 
have since you admit you hadn’t entertained the proposition.’’ 
Nor, we might add, need we have entertained any proposition which 
implies it, such as, ‘‘The sun rises every day.’’ This is not an 
uncommon sort of belief, I think—one which we regularly attribute 
to others—and seems to involve a sort of implicit inductive in- 
ference. Frequent repetition of an experience leads us to expect 
continuing occurrences and hence to ‘‘believe’’ that they will oceur 
without any explicit formulation being necessary. 

And of course we do not think that someone believes only those 
things which he is at the moment entertaining and accepting. 
Rather, acceptance at one time is taken to establish a belief which 
persists indefinitely into the future. When, at some later time, the 
statement is again consciously considered, we don’t say we believe 
it again, but rather that we still believe it—that we have believed 
it all the time. 

All this indicates that, though our inquiries into someone’s 
beliefs purport to be inquiries about the contents of his mind, the 
contents identified with beliefs go considerably beyond a mere 
catalogue of propositions currently entertained and accepted. The 
reason for our insistence on this extension of the contents of belief 
is our demand that beliefs be related to action—that ‘‘belief’’ have 
a behavioral as well as a mental dimension. Our reliance on belief 
as the key to understanding action rests on our assumption of 
some regular connection between mental contents and overt be- 
havior. In our theories this connection is effected by the behavioral 
component of ‘‘belief,’’ which is not itself behavior of any special 
sort, but rather a disposition or readiness to behave appropriately. 
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The model which justifies our methods of making inferences about 
both beliefs and actions—the model of rational action—is that in 
which each belief leads to some appropriate action and each action 
flows from some belief or pattern of beliefs. 

In practice, of course, we recognize that we often fail to conform 
to the model. It is this failure which makes our inferences and 
predictions uncertain. Though the model envisages a complete 
correlation between mental contents (beliefs) and patterns of be- 
havior we have several ways of taking account of lack of correlation 
when we wonder about someone’s beliefs. 

Given any belief, p, we may describe the mental dimension of 
belief as ‘‘mental assent to p,’’ and the behavioral dimension of be- 
lief as a ‘‘disposition to act as if p were true.’’ We may call these 
dimensions ‘‘mental acceptance’’ and ‘‘behavioral acceptance.”’ 
And we can ask if either dimension can occur independently, and, 
if so, whether the independent occurrence of either aspect warrants 
the assertion that A believes p. 

On the face of it, it seems that behavioral acceptance can and 
often does occur independently. That is, one may be disposed to 
act as if p were true, without ever having thought of p or mentally 
accepted p at all. And one might also contend that if mental ac- 
ceptance can occur independently, with no behavioral correlates, 
we can never know of its occurrence (except in ourselves) and 
hence that whether or not it occurs independently is of no im- 
portance. 

But it is necessary here to divide actions, or behavior, into two 
sorts—verbal and non-verbal. Verbal behavior will include the 
using of words, either speaking or writing, and certain responses to 
words, namely those responses which merely indicate agreement or 
disagreement. Most often these responses also involve the use of 
words, but they may consist merely of such behavior as nods, 
frowns, grimaces, ete. Verbal behavior, particularly the making of 
assertions, is our primary evidence for mental acceptance of a be- 
lief. That is, if A asserts p, or agrees to an assertion of p, this 
generally indicates that A has mentally accepted p. Mental ac- 
ceptance is also indicated by some non-assertive verbal behavior ; 
if I ask why you went to New York last week, this indicates that I 
have accepted the belief that you went to New York last week. 

Verbal behavior thus indicates the occurrence of the mental 
dimension of belief, but is not, in the same way, taken to indicate 
behavioral acceptance. To be sure, if ‘‘acting as if p were true’’ 
is strictly construed, then to assert p is to act as if p were true. 
But in many, perhaps most, cases it is non-verbal behavior which 
we seek as evidence for the behavioral dimension of belief. We may 
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say, quite conclusively, that A acts as if p were true without having 
observed any verbal behavior at all. If A then asserts, not-p, in 
many cases we might insist that, even though he denies p, he acts 
as if p were true. And if we observe only verbal behavior, we 
hesitate to say that A acts as if p were true. 

In these terms we may inquire again into the independent oe- 
currence of the two aspects of belief. The two sorts of behavior, 
verbal and non-verbal, may occur in several combinations. One 
may act both verbally and non-verbally as if p were true. In this 
case we confidently assert that A believes p. One may act verbally 
as if p were true and non-verbally as if p were false, or vice versa. 
These situations we treat as independent occurrences of, respec- 
tively, mental or behavioral acceptance, and we do not then usually 
assert that A believes p. Rather we say, ‘‘He says he believes p,’’ 
or ‘‘ He acts as if he believes p.’’ In both cases intonation indicates 
doubt. In these cases the greater weight is customarily given 
to behavioral acceptance; so that ‘‘He says he believes p’’ may be 
translated, ‘‘He says so but he doesn’t really believe it’’; while 
‘*He acts as if he believes p’’ may be translated, ‘‘ He acts as if he 
believes p, even though he denies it.’’ But in neither case do we 
simply say A believes p. 

Or one may act verbally as if p were true and exhibit no relevant 
non-verbal behavior. This perhaps occurs most frequently with 
regard to those beliefs with which, in ordinary circumstances, no 
non-verbal behavior is associated. Thus, I may believe that some 
particular star is 9000 light years distant, but unless I am an 
astronomer, the only sort of relevant behavior I may ever be 
expected to exhibit is verbal behavior. In such cases we do assert 
that A believes p, making the assumption that if the proper condi- 
tions were realized, A would also act non-verbally as if p were true. 
That is, we assume that the disposition to behave appropriately is 
present, even though admitting that no appropriate context of be- 
havior will ever occur. Again, we regard both dimensions as 
necessary to the existence of any genuine belief. 

The remaining alternative is that of non-verbal action coupled 
with a complete lack of relevant verbal behavior. In order to as- 
similate this type of occurrence to our model, we speak of ‘‘implicit 
belief,’’ suggesting some vague sort of mental acceptance even 
though A may have made no mental commitments with regard to p, 
neither accepted nor rejected it, perhaps never even thought of it. 

All our attempts to ascertain what people believe are vastly 
complicated by the fact that beliefs are not ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ affairs 
but occur in degrees. Also, mental and behavioral acceptance of 
the same belief need not occur in the same degree. I may assert 
p vigorously, but act hesitantly; or act decisively and yet say, 
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‘*Well, I think so.’’ It has been suggested that we can correlate 
degrees of belief in p with our willingness to bet on p, or the odds 
at which we will bet. But even if we ignore the radical differences 
in individual responses to a gambling situation, a willingness to 
bet would seem to indicate only the degree of our mental acceptance 
of p and not of behavioral acceptance—perhaps because in any 
gambling situation money tends to become simply a counter in a 
game and not a medium of exchange. Another complication made 
manifest in the betting situation is that degrees of belief cannot 
be identified with probabilities. That is, a half-belief in p is not 
the same as a belief that the probability of p is 1%. This is indi- 
cated by the difference in appropriate behavior. If I half believe 
that Challedon will win the next race, appropriate behavior might 
be to seek more information, or make no bet. But if I believe that 
the probability of Challedon’s winning is 4, then appropriate 
behavior might be to bet a large sum since the odds are 10/1. It 
is this discrepancy between degree of belief and awareness of 
probabilities that keeps Las Vegas going. 

I have been concerned here with the occurrence of belief, that 
is, with believing. If this account is reasonably correct, we may 
note a perhaps interesting consequence. There is no constant con- 
nection between the occurrence of belief and the existence of an 
empirically verifiable content of belief. It is common knowledge 
that one may believe something without knowing that it is true, or 
even without having evidence that it might be true; but we are 
equally capable of believing without knowing what the statement 
believed means. This is most obvious in children, but not, I think, 
confined to them. And it is most obvious with those beliefs in 
which mental acceptance is the only discernible dimension, that is, 
beliefs with which no non-verbal behavior is usually associated— 
but not, I think, confined to them. 

Children may often be observed to assert, or defend, or both, 
the assertions of statements which they do not at all comprehend 
but have simply heard from their parents. Perhaps this sort of 
assertion is not to be taken as evidence of belief, but rather as a part 
of the process of forming a personality through imitation of our 
cultural environment; but I doubt that the same can be said of the 
college student who learns a technical vocabulary for display in 
classrooms and test papers. Anyone who has graded freshman test 
papers and then discussed them with the student must know how as- 
sured a belief can be combined with how little understanding. 
Many of the layman’s ‘‘scientifie’’ beliefs are probably of this sort 
too—from beliefs about nuclear fission to those about camera 
lenses or the latest mechanical improvement in automobiles. 

The acceptance of belief without knowledge of meanings is not 
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limited to mental acceptance. Children often behave (non-ver- 
bally) as if something were the case, as they repeat assertions, not 
because they know what the belief means, but because they have 
been told how to behave. And it is not different with adults. I 
believe p, in the behavioral sense, when I am disposed to act as if 
p were true without being told what p means. Consider the case 
of a camera lens: It is not unusual for someone to assert, say, that 
his camera has an anastigmat f:3.5 lens, and to have learned by 
instruction how one should use a camera with that lens and so act 
non-verbally as if the assertion were true. Yet he may be quite 
unable to explain what either ‘‘anastigmat’’ or ‘‘f:3.5’’ means, 
and have no idea whatsoever how one might verify that the camera 
had that lens, except by appeal to authority. Our technological 
society generates this sort of belief. 

A more interesting sort of belief, perhaps, is one with these 
characteristics: we consciously assent to it; we think we under- 
stand it; we know how to behave appropriately, without detailed 
instructions; but we do not know how the belief could be verified, 
what would constitute evidence for or against it, or even if any- 
thing could be evidence for or against it. Religious beliefs are 
perhaps the most obvious example of this class. The most striking 
fact about these beliefs is that we have no difficulty in translating 
the belief into overt behavior—we know what it requires to ‘‘act 
as if p were true’’—even though we cannot specify, or perhaps think 
it impossible to specify, any empirical truth-conditions for the be- 
lief. That is, there is no relation between our ability to determine 
whether the belief is true and our ability to act as if the belief were 
true. Yet if we define belief in terms of mental acceptance and a 
disposition to behave appropriately, these are as genuine beliefs 
as any other—even though there may be no empirically verifiable 
content of the belief. 

I have thought it worth while to talk about belief in this sense, 
the sense in which one has beliefs—that is, about believing—because 
a quite different sense of ‘‘belief’’ has occurred frequently in 
philosophical writings of late. In this sense ‘‘belief’’ is a logical 
term, used to refer to certain types or forms of statement, which 
are said to ‘‘express beliefs.’’ This is a legitimate usage, of course, 
but has, I believe, been the source of some confusion when it has 
been treated as if interchangeable with the psychological term 
‘‘belief.’’ I have hoped that a discussion of the psychological 
term might help at least to identify the source of confusion by 
indicating that the two terms do not, in fact, coincide. 


ALEXANDER SESONSKE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA 
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[* their attempts to expunge the element of necessity from the 
principle of causality some contemporary empiricists have also 
given an account of its origin. Apart from their considerations of 
the principle’s exact formulation or of its epistemological status, 
they have attempted to trace the source of this belief to some 
primitive attitude. These attempts are not merely of psychological 
or historical importance. For it is assumed that if the belief in 
necessity can be shown to emerge from such an attitude, an at- 
titude long since abandoned, then no rational person can still main- 
tain the belief itself. The primitive attitude which gives rise to 
the belief in causal necessity is claimed to be that of animism.! 

There is no general agreement among these empiricists as to the 
precise way in which animism leads to the mistaken imputation of 
necessity to causally related events. Ayer contends that it is a 
survival of the view that human beings and natural phenomena 
constitute a society subject to the prescriptions of supernatural 
agency.? Feigl claims it to be due to a belief in an internal compul- 
sion, analogous to human coercion, which subsists between causes 
and their effects.* Hospers merely holds that it is a survival of a 
misleading use of language in which natural phenomena were 
originally described in emotional terms.‘ Nevertheless, despite 
these writers’ disagreement in detail, they do concur on one basic 
point: one of the sources of the belief in causal necessity is the 
tendency to interpret natural events as if they behaved as persons, 
capable of feelings and volitions. And this general tendency may, 
at the outset, be termed animism. 

However, if the evidence offered by the anthropologist or 
cultural historian is examined or, indeed, if an analysis of the 
concept of animism itself is undertaken, then it will be seen that 
a reference to animism, taken by itself, cannot possibly explain the 
origin of necessity imputed to the causal relation but that it can 
explain the origin of another equally non-empirical element con- 
tained in the concept of cause, viz., that of agency or power. 


1Cf. A. J. Ayer, The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge (London, 
1947), pp. 183 ff.; H. Feigl, ‘‘ Notes on Causality,’’ Readings in the Philosophy 
of Science, ed. by H. Feig] and M. Brodbeck (New York, 1953), p. 408; J. 
Hospers, Introduction to Philosophical Analysis (New York, 1956), pp. 236 ff. 

2 Op. cit., p. 195. 

3 Op. cit., p. 408. 

4 Op. cit., p. 239. 
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It is generally agreed that, insofar as members of a primitive 
culture are dominated by an animistic attitude towards nature, 
they never employ the principle of causality in explaining natural 
occurrences.’ Whether or not the primitive mind is exclusively 
animistic in its attitude towards nature may be left an open ques- 
tion. The reasons why animism precludes genuine causal explana- 
tions of natural events are quite clear. Animism interprets natural 
events as activities which, like human acts, are due to a personal 
will—a will which occupies a transcendent order but is effective in 
this world. In the explanation of any natural occurrence, animism 
does not view that occurrence as an instance of a class, considered 
as effect, and attempt to relate it to another occurrence as an 
instance of another class, considered as cause. Rather it views the 
occurrence in all its individual concreteness and as analogous to a 
human action, and consequently relates it to some individual (super- 
human) person whose will is believed to be responsible for it. 
Thus, in its failure to classify events and relate them so classified to 
other equally natural events, the operating concept for animism is 
that of responsibility rather than that of causality. Once the in- 
dividual, personal will responsible for the change is identified 
further inquiry simply ceases.’ Furthermore, since it is a per- 
sonal will which prompts phenomenal changes, the channels through 
which animism attempts to control these changes are those of 
entreaty or placation. For just as human actions may be in- 
fluenced in this way, so too it is hoped may natural events. 

Whatever further precision we may wish to render to the prin- 
ciple of causality, it will be conceded, at least, that causally related 
events occupy the same spatio-temporal context, that they cannot 
be taken as merely individual, and that in principle they con- 
stitute an indefinite series. These characteristics are not merely 
lacking in animism: they are inconsistent with it. Again, at the 
level of practice, the acceptance of causal explanations leads to an 
avoidance of appeals to supersensible agents to bring about the 
desired phenomenal changes. It is only through the manipulation 
of the natural world itself that such changes may be expected 
to oecur. 


5 Cf. H. Kelsen, Society and Nature (Chicago, 1943), pp. 3 ff.; H. and H. 
A. Frankfort, et al., The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man (Chicago, 
1946), pp. 15 ff.; and E. Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, Vol. II 
(New Haven, 1955), pp. 45 ff. 

6 Cf. B. Malinowski, ‘‘ Magic, Science and Religion,’’ Science, Religion and 
Reality, ed. by Joseph Needham (London, 1925), pp. 30 ff. 

7 Cf. H. Kelsen, op. cit., pp. 41 ff. 
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It is not only that animistic and causal explanation are in- 
compatible in the above respects: they are incompatible on the 
issue of necessity or invariance of the relationship between events. 
For an animistic view of the natural world precludes the very neces- 
sity it is supposed to explain. Granted that the primitive mind 
does not interpret the connection between normal changes as a 
necessary one, it tends to view nature animistically precisely at the 
point at which the observed events appear abnormal, arbitrary, or 
capricious. And in seeking to explain such behavior, it does not 
do so in terms of the normal or lawful but traces it to an agency 
which is itself unpredictable.’ The uniqueness of the event renders 
the relationship between it and its agent thoroughly contingent. 
For in having the status of a person it is free to do as it pleases.® 

Moreover, it is not merely the case that the primitive mind 
tends to seek the explanation for some natural process by tracing 
it to a supernatural agency ; it also tends to trace it to a multiplicity 
of such sources. Such a tendency is obviously incompatible with 
the causal belief that similar effects are to be related to similar 
causes.'° This animistic interpretation of nature is thoroughly in 
accordance with another tendency of the primitive mind which is 
equally antagonistic to the principle of causality—the tendency to 
accept the most casual associations as real connections in nature."! 

Consequently, the view that an event of a certain kind is in- 
variably or necessarily followed by (or, more neutrally, associated 
with) an event of a different kind is repugnant to the primitive 
mind, particularly insofar as it is dominated by animism. By it- 
self, then, a belief in animism is not only inadequate as a foundation 
for a belief in the sort of, necessity postulated by the causal prin- 
ciple but is incompatible with it.'* 


II 


If attention is focused on the terms rather than on the relation 
of the causal process, it can readily be seen that animism does 
permit, and is probably responsible for, a certain interpretation 
concerning the status of the event taken as the cause. For we 
often, mistakenly or otherwise, consider a cause as somehow bring- 
ing its effect into existence.** In this context cause connotes power, 


8 Cf. H. and H. A. Frankfort, op. cit., p. 5. 

9 Cf. E. Cassirer, op. cit., p. 49. 

10 Cf. H. and H. A. Frankfort, op. cit., p. 20. 

11 Cf. E. Cassirer, op. cit., pp. 45 ff. 

12 But see below, Section ITI. 

i3 Cf. L. S. Stebbing, 4 Modern Introduction to Logic (London, 1953), 
p. 260. 
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efficacy, or agency. Now the same empiricist philosophers who 
wish to purify the causal principle of the element of necessity with 
respect to the relation subsisting between events also aim to purify 
the terms which this relation is supposed to relate. Power and 
agency are equally non-empirical, non-observable, and it is equally 
desirable that in an empiricist formulation of the causal principle 
reference to such concepts be excluded. But to identify power or 
agency with necessity is misleading. For there is no guarantee 
that an event possessing power will produce another event of a 
certain specific kind. Given an event A, possessing force or power, 
we cannot thereby predict it will produce another event B; it may 
or it may not. It may at one time produce B but at another pro- 
duce C or D. Apart from epistomological considerations, we 
would have such a guarantee if, and only if, we also assumed that 
A’s power is such that it necessarily produces B. But this assump- 
tion is additional to the belief in A’s efficacy. 

Moreover, in imputing power or efficacy to an event A it is 
implied that A has the ability to initiate action on its own part. 
Such activity arises from itself and cannot be derived from any 
other preceding event. For if it were so derived, its action would 
not be due to its own activity but traceable to some preceding 
process.’* But this means that there will be some changes in A for 
which the necessary and sufficient conditions cannot be found. 
Consequently to assume that A is efficacious is to admit that it is 
not capable of causal explanation as normally understood. 

There is very little doubt that of these two concepts—power 
and necessity—that of necessity is the more important. The belief 
in power could be abandoned readily but this would not imply that 
predictability need also be: it is the concept of necessity, not that 
of power or agency, which is supposed to make predictability pos- 
sible. And empiricists, readily recognizing this, have attended to 
the eradication of necessity rather than that of agency. But it is 
a confusion to treat them as if the two concepts were identical '° 
and to contend that animism which plausibly can be maintained to 
be the source of the one is also the source of the other. 


III 


Against this analysis as so far developed, two related objections 
may be raised. First, these empiricists are not claiming that a 
belief in animism constitutes the logical foundation of the belief 
in causal necessity but merely that the latter belief is historically 


14 Cf. M. Taube, Causation, Freedom and Determinism (London, 1936). 
15 Cf. D. Hume, Treatise, ed. by Selby-Bigge (London, 1949), p. 157. 
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derived from the former. Second, it may be contended that the 
belief in animism has been artificially isolated from other beliefs 
which are associated with it and it is from these that the belief in 
causal necessity is ultimately derived. Thus Kelsen argues that 
although animistic explanations are indeed incompatible with 
causal ones, the belief in animism is associated with the principle 
of retribution from which the principle of causality is derived.’* 
And Ayer has given much the same account.’ On their view it is 
held that in a primitive culture human beings and natural objects 
are considered members of the same society, having the status of 
persons. The attitude which the human members have towards 
natural objects is the same as that which they have towards each 
other. Consequently the behavior of inanimate objects is explained 
by reference to some prompting motive. More important, their 
behavior is explained by reference to superhuman motives or 
agencies. Since these superhumans do not merely control natural 
events but also human actions, and since their ultimate aim is to 
maintain the stability of the society, any important natural oc- 
currence will be interpreted in terms of the principle of retribution. 
If nature is beneficent towards the social interest it will be taken 
as a reward for obedience to the norms of society as prescribed by 
these superhuman powers; if nature is malevolent it will be taken as 
a punishment for violation of these norms.’** Although we no 
longer connect natural occurrences in this fashion and instead 
explain one event by relating it to another, Kelsen contends that 
the imputation of necessity to the causal relation between events 
is a survival of the moral or normative necessity which was 
originally imputed to the relation between the event to be ex- 
plained and some deed which was committed in the past.’® 
Whether or not the principle of causality is derived from the 
principle of retribution may be left an open question. For the 
more specific purpose here is to maintain that even if it is so derived 
no appeal to animism is required in order to account for the prin- 
ciple of retribution and that an animistic attitude towards nature 
must be eliminated before the transformation of the one principle 
into the other can be explained. If both these points can be 
established, it will have been shown that the appeal to animism 
as an explanation for the idea of causal necessity is erroneous. As 
against these claims Kelsen throughout assumes that the principle 
of retribution presupposes animism and contends that the trans- 


16 Op. cit., pp. 55 ff. 

17 Op. cit., pp. 195 ff. 

18 Cf. H. Kelsen, op. cit., pp. 44, 98, 136. 
19 Ibid., p. 250. 
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formation of the principle of retribution into that of causality is 
accompanied by or leads to the erection of the radical distinction 
between nature and society, between the non-human and the 
human.” 

That the primitive mind interprets nature animistically or, to 
use Kelsen’s own term, ‘‘personalistically,’’ in which no distinction 
is made between human beings and natural phenomena,”' and that 
entities such as animals, plants, and inanimate objects are viewed 
as being motivated by individual powers or agencies, analogous to 
human volition, cannot be denied.** For the evidence which can 
be marshaled to sustain such a view is overwhelming. Nor, again, 
can it be denied that animism naturally leads to a social or moral 
interpretation of nature in which the dominating principle of 
explanation is that of retribution.*® Yet the constant appearance 
of animism and retribution does not warrant the assumption that 
retribution implies animism. For it is perfectly possible to be- 
lieve that natural events express the principle of retribution 
without also holding to an animistic or personalistic interpretation 
of nature. 

If we examine the distinctive attitude of the Hebrews towards 
nature, we find that although the principle of retribution is con- 
stantly appealed to in order to explain certain natural phenomena, 
their attitude towards nature was not animistic. This is not to 
deny that originally these people were animistic and also poly- 
theistic in their views. But the distinctive character of Hebraic 
thought as expressed in their monotheistic leaders from Moses to 
the Second Isaiah is antagonistic to both animism and polytheism.** 
To the worshipers of Yahweh nature is lifeless and devoid of in- 
dependent powers or agencies. Such powers or agencies can belong 
only to God. To them the precedence which Yahweh has given to 
man over nature, allowing him full domination over it, has its 
complement in the de-animization, de-humanization of nature. 
Indeed, one of the chief heresies of the Hebraic, and later of the 
Christian, tradition is to identify man with nature. Instead, 
nature must be taken as the instrument of man sanctioned by 
Yahweh’s commandments. It is neither to be feared nor worshiped. 
Yet no one would wish to claim that the Hebrews did not appeal 
to the principle of retribution to account for the appearance of 
certain natural phenomena. The concept of sin—the disobedience 


20 Ibid., pp. 264 ff. 
21 Ibid., p. 26. 
22 Tbid., p. 40. 
23 Tbid., p. 53. 


24 Cf. E. O. James, The Concept of Deity (London, 1950), pp. 102, 154. 
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to God’s commands—is fundamentally an explanation for the 
trials and tribulations suffered here on earth. Yahweh rewards and 
punishes in accordance with His subjects’ obedience or disobedience 
to His prescriptions. However, the hand of Yahweh is constantly 
seen at work in nature, working for the sustenance and benefit of 
His people.** Thus, not only is it possible to have a retributory 
interpretation of nature without presupposing animism but we 
have an historical example of it. 

Furthermore, it is the natural complement of monotheism that 
in depriving nature of its independent agencies it ascribes all 
power to a single God. In contrast, the natural complement to 
animism is polytheism—the belief that a multiplicity of agencies, 
or deities, are responsible for several dominant phenomena and, 
indeed, even responsible for a single phenomenon.”* Although 
these deities may ultimately be established in a hierarchy, each 
having its own specific function in the order of things, phenomenal 
changes, particularly of a catastrophic type, are explained as due 
to the eruption of conflict between them in which one may usurp 
the position of another. In addition, the polytheistie cults were of 
a local nature, limited to a relatively local social tradition, and as 
such ‘‘subject to the vicissitudes of the various political centres 
where they were [practised].’’?? Consequently, there was no 
guarantee as to the constancy of their powers.”* 

In contrast to the multiple and warring deities of polytheism 
which were limited to particular cultures, Hebraic monotheism 
ultimately insisted upon Yahweh as the single source of all power the 
exercise of which was constant and steadfast. His rule extended 
universally, transcending all limitation, be it a limitation of place 
or of a rival authority.?® Not even evil is to be attributed to some 
other supernatural power.*®° Hence, all events of any sort are 
to be traced to one, and only one, souree—Yahweh’s omnipotent and 
omniscient will.** 

Now before the principle of retribution can be transformed into 
the principle of causality it is absolutely indispensable that the 
source of retribution be attributed to one, and only one, Deity, 
having the characteristics of constancy, omnipotence, and omnis- 
cience. Otherwise the principle will lack universality and _ its 


25 Ibid., pp. 70 ff. 

26 Cf. H. and H. A. Frankfort, op. cit., p. 20. 

27 E. O. James, op. cit., p. 88. 

28 Ibid., p. 88. 

29 Ibid., pp. 78 ff., 107. 

80 Tbid., p. 113. 

31 Ibid., p. 101; and H. and H. A. Frankfort, op. cit., pp. 369 ff. 
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necessity will be apparent only. For if there are conflicting and 
arbitrary divine wills the necessity of their respective directives is 
limited to particular cultural areas and, much more important, 
is in constant danger of being upset. In sum, the conversion of 
retribution into causality as a principle of explanation of all events, 
irrespective of the practical interest which may be taken in them, 
must be preceded by the de-animization of nature rather than the 
converse. Consequently, although the principle of causality may 
be derived from the principle of retribution and this derivation 
may account for the normative, necessary character imputed to the 
principle of causality, a reference to animism as its source is neither 
required nor really intelligible. The view that animism is the 
origin of causal necessity is probably due to the confusion between 
the concept of necessity and the quite distinct concept of power 
or agency. 


BERNARD WAND 
CARLETON UNIVERSITY, Orrawa, CANADA 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


COMMENT ON MR. HANSON’S ‘‘THE LOGIC OF DISCOVERY”’ 


I‘ ‘*The Logie of Discovery’? (this JouRNAL, Vol. LV, December 
4, 1958, pp. 1073-1089), Mr. N. R. Hanson has reminded us of 
the distinction between the logic of proof and the logic of discovery 
as they apply to scientific hypotheses. While he has rightly pointed 
out the need for philosophical work on the logic of discovery, he is 
rather unclear about the term, oscillating between meanings in a 
way that seems to me to damage his central thesis. It is because Mr. 
Hanson's thesis is so attractive and defensible that I would like to 
attempt to free it from a confusion with which I think he has en- 
cumbered it. 

To begin with, Mr. Hanson clearly states (p. 1074) that the logic 
of proof pertains to ‘‘reasons for accepting an hypothesis H’’ once 
it has been proposed. But the subject matter of the logic of 
discovery is described in the following various ways: 
reasoning behind the original suggestion of certain hypotheses [p. 1074]; 
reasons for suggesting H originally, or even for formulating H [p. 1074]; 
reasons for formulating and entertaining hypotheses [p. 1075]; 
reasons for entertaining a hypothesis [p. 1077]; 
reasoning which often conditions the discovery of laws [p. 1082]; 

[how] scientific discovery actually proceeds [p. 1080]; 


an account of the way in which hypotheses in science are actually discovered 
[p. 1084]. 
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It seems to me that the discrepancies between these accounts are 
neither trivial nor due merely to the isolation of phrases from 
their contexts. 

Mr. Hanson shows clearly that good reasons for accepting a 
hypothesis may be different from good reasons for proposing it in 
the first place. Does he mean to assert that good reasons for pro- 
posing it are always identical (at least, for his purposes) with good 
reasons for entertaining it or with ‘‘reasoning which conditions the 
discovery of a law’’ or even with ‘‘the way in which hypotheses in 
science are actually discovered’’? Certainly, such assertions should 
be defended—something that Mr. Hanson does not do in this article. 
If he is not making these assertions and does not believe that these 
processes are identical, then which of them is the logic of discovery 
about? 

More particularly, what aspects of the process of discovery of 
scientific hypotheses may be properly made the subject of a logic? 
This is the issue that underlies Mr. Hanson’s article and which he 
never satisfactorily resolves, for reasons that I would like to 
elaborate on as follows. 

Mr. Hanson is very clear that he is concerned with a logic of 
discovery rather than with a psychology or sociology of discovery, 
or with a manual of discovery (impossible, he says on page 1074, 
since, quoting Mill, ‘‘There is no science which will enable a man to 
bethink himself of that which will suit his purpose’’). Mr. Hanson 
does not state explicitly the criteria for determining those aspects of 
the process of scientific discovery to which a logie might properly 
apply, but I presume he would agree with the following: a logic 
may properly apply only to those aspects of the process of scientific 
discovery about which it is appropriate to make normative remarks, 
and it is appropriate to make normative remarks only about those 
aspects of the process over which scientists can exercise some rele- 
vant control (this goes beyond what Mr. Hanson has actually said, 
but seems to me to be at least consistent with his assertion that a 
manual of discovery is impossible since ‘‘there is no science which 
will enable a man to bethink himself of that which will suit his 
purpose’’). 

Now, which aspects of the process of scientifie discovery meet 
these criteria? 

At times, Mr. Hanson treats the logie of discovery as though it 
were nothing more nor less than the logic of good reasons for pro- 
posing a scientific hypothesis, a sort of logic of preliminary evalua- 
tion as opposed to the logic of secondary evaluation which is the 
logie of proof. It is treated as a logic of processes of evaluating 
what has already come to mind. Discovery as distinct from evalua- 
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tion is not discussed. Thus, 


Aristotle and Peirce were doing logic. They examined characteristics of the 
reasoning behind the original suggestion of certain hypotheses. [P. 1074.] 


Note, even here, the ambiguity of ‘‘behind’’; does it mean ‘‘ justify- 
ing’’ or ‘‘leading up to’’? 

At other times Mr. Hanson seems to be suggesting that the 
processes by which scientific hypotheses come to mind—in his 
words, come to be ‘‘formulated’’ or ‘‘entertained’’—may also be 
the proper subject matter of a logic. He points out that the 
hypothetico-deductive (H-D) method is misleading as a ‘‘descrip- 
tion of scientific practice’’ since, 


Natural scientists do not ‘‘start from’’ hypotheses. They start from data. 


And even then not from ordinary commonplace data—but from surprising 
anomalies. [P. 1081.] 


Is this meant to indicate that the H-D account is inadequate 
from a psychological (descriptive) or logical (normative) point of 
view? There is some indication that Mr. Hanson means us to 
interpret it as a logical point since he cites it shortly thereafter (p. 
1082) as a reason for thinking that ‘‘the H-D analysis leaves un- 
discussed reasoning which often conditions the discovery of laws,”’ 
a type of reasoning he has earlier described as the subject matter 


of the logie of discovery. 

Perhaps the solution to this apparent conflict is that, in Mr. 
Hanson’s mind, the process by which a hypothesis comes to be 
entertained or formulated is substantially identical with the process 
by which the proposal of the hypothesis is justified. In places, he 
talks as though this were the case. 


. . . the original suggestion of an hypothesis is often a reasonable affair. It is 
not as dependent on intuition, hunches and other imponderables as historians 
and philosophers suppose when they make it the province of genius but not of 
logic. If the establishment of H through its predictions has a logic, so has 
the argument which leads to H’s proposal initially. [P. 1083.] 


It is the processes by which scientific hypotheses come to mind 
which historians and philosophers commonly make the province of 
genius rather than logic. Does Mr. Hanson mean to assert here 
that these processes are to be identified with the arguments or rea- 
sons by which the proposal of hypotheses is justified? The use of 
vague phrases like ‘‘argument which leads to H’s proposal’’ and 
‘*reasons behind the proposal of H’’ enable him to talk as though 
this were the case without actually showing that it is. 

It seems to me, therefore, that one of the following sets of as- 
sertions is true: 
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I. Mr. Hanson holds that the justification of the proposal of 
scientific hypotheses is the only aspect of scientific discovery 
which may properly be made the subject of a logic of discovery, 
and that processes distinct from this leading up to the formula- 
tion of scientific hypotheses are not properly the subject of a 
logie of discovery. This proposition Mr. Hanson does not at- 
tempt to prove and it seems to me highly debatable. Indirectly, 
scientists can and do exercise control over non-evaluative proc- 
esses of discovery, i.e., can and do, in a relevant sense, bethink 
themselves of ideas which suit their purpose. These processes 
are potentially the subject matter of, if not a logic, at least a 
methodology, in Dewey's sense. I would argue with Mr. Han- 
son that much of what has been said by Hadamard, Poincaré, 
and others is better interpreted, partly because of its normative 
character, as a methodology of discovery than merely as a 
psychology of discovery. (The problem of the relationship be- 
tween logic, methodology, and psychology comes to a head in 
a very interesting way over the issue of a logic of discovery.) 
At any rate the issue is one that should be debated rather than 
assumed. 


Mr. Hanson holds that processes leading up to the formulation 
of a scientific hypothesis are properly the subject of a logic of 


discovery, but only because these processes always include or 
are identical with the arguments or reasons by which one 
justifies the proposal of scientific hypotheses that have already 
come to mind. This again is possibly defensible but certainly 
highly debatable. How much of scientific discovery consists 
in the giving of reasons or arguments? Specifically, what role 
is or should be played in scientific discovery by reasons used to 
support the proposal, or for that matter the acceptance, of 
scientific hypotheses? These questions seem to me to be of 
the greatest interest. They cannot arise for Mr. Hanson, 
however, because he has made a covert assumption about their 
answers. 


In short, Mr. Hanson has confused processes leading to the 
formulation of hypotheses with the justification of the proposal of 
hypotheses, just as he accuses others of confusing justification of 
the proposal of hypotheses with justification of the acceptance of 
hypotheses. The result mars an otherwise impressive and im- 
portant thesis. 


DonaLp ScHON 
ARTHUR D. LITTLE, INc. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Idler and His Works, and Other Essays. GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
Edited with a Preface by Daniel Cory. New York: George 
Braziller, 1957. ix, 209 pp. $4.00. 


All of us, friends of George Santayana, are indebted to Daniel 
Cory for this collection of essays, which recalls to us the living mind 
and person in whom we delighted. Consequently, in this review 
I shall emphasize the biographical contributions, which supplement 
and occasionally amend Santayana’s autobiography. According 
to the jacket, these are ‘‘twelve unpublished essays’’; but the editor 
states more correctly that, while none of these essays has appeared 
in books, nine are taken from periodicals. They fall into three 
parts which Mr. Cory describes as (1) ‘‘two mature essays of 
capital importance,’’ (2) ‘‘reviews and interpretations of other 
distinguished thinkers,’’ and (3) ‘‘the system of philosophy in a 
nutshell,’’ a long essay ‘‘On Metaphysical Projection’’ composed 
as a prelude or postlude to Realms of Being but never printed. 
I shall abide by these three parts, but take the liberty of rearrang- 
ing the essays in order to emphasize the biographical value of the 
collection. 

‘*The Idler and His Works,’’ written after he had completed the 
autobiography, and ‘‘Americanism,’’ written between 1935 and 
1940 but withheld from publication, are really companion pieces 
and throw light on each other. In describing himself ironically as 
an idler, Santayana is calling attention satirically to Americans as 
workers. His best works, he claims, were products of his ‘‘ mechani- 
eal and dreamful way of composing them,’’ expressions of the 
pleasure he took in ‘‘solitude among manageable things.’’ From 
this idler’s point of view he criticizes his early works, when he was 
his ‘‘industrious self,’’ and when he wrote either poetry or 
‘‘academie books.’’ He wrote The Life of Reason, he says, under 
the influence of a ‘‘fundamentally foreign morality.’’ ‘‘The 
liberal, empirical, psychological philosophy into which I was 
plunged was miserably artificial. .. . Mankind lived lost in the fog 
of self-consciousness, persuaded that it was creating itself and the 
whole universe’ (p. 8). In this busy, liberal culture Americans 
are still trapped, he explains in the second essay. Americans are 
the contemporary Dr. Faustus. ‘“‘If Doctor Faustus, in view of 
the wonders of nature open to experiment, sold his soul to the 
devil, he is not forbidden, when the secret is out, to cheat the devil 
who had morally cheated him, and to repent. Perhaps America, 
more innocently misled than that old reprobate, may more quickly 
turn to repentance’? (p. 53). Repentance means taking our spir- 
itual ‘‘idling’’ more seriously and our mechanical work less so. 
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In this penitent tone, Satayana reflects on his early work: it 
was all sincere and there was nothing said that needs to be re- 
tracted, but it was a reflection of passing passions, ‘‘anti-romantic, 
anti-idealistic’’ love of ‘‘ancient Greece and modern England.’’ ‘‘I 
perceived that morality is something normal, and that religion, like 
perception, clothes in spontaneous sensuous or imaginative signs 
the real presence of pressing dangers and favorable opportunities.’’ 
It is not for such ‘‘passions’’ that Santayana wishes to be re- 
membered. ‘‘The truest picture of my inmost being would show 
none of the features of my person, and nothing of the background 
of my life. It would show only the light of understanding that 
burned within me and, as far as it could, consumed and purified all 
the rest’’ (p. 20). ‘‘As a person I was too self-indulgent and not 
heroic enough; as a writer I was too miscellaneous; as a thinker I 
was born at the wrong time and bred in the wrong way’’ (p. 19). 
Such reflections on himself continue to endear him as a person to 
us, especially to us Americans, as one of our best idlers. His moral 
criticism of himself and us will be long remembered and valued, 
whatever may be the fate of ‘‘the light of understanding’’ that 
burned in him impersonally. 

The second part of this collection of essays I would like to ar- 
range chronologically. First comes, from 1886, ‘‘The Ethical 
Doctrine of Spinoza,’’ which is an instructive contrast to his later 
famous lecture on Spinoza. Here he is still a young romantic, and 
after praising Spinoza for his doctrine of adequate ideas, he con- 
cludes: ‘‘ Aesthetic and social demands must be satisfied as well as 
intellectual; these call for greater spontaneity and audacity, for 
greater variety in the objects of pursuit. What is the use of calling 
one’s self free, if one is to do nothing? We prefer to be a little 
more subject to the influences of the weather, and to enter with 
more zeal into the life of the day; we prefer to be jostled a little 
in the crowd to walking alone in the desert’’ (p. 85). This is 
obviously not the idler talking. 

Next comes his review of James’s Psychology, written in 1892 
for the Atlantic Monthly. It is evident from this review that he is 
accepting the psychological principles of James as a basis for his 
own philosophical thinking. He emphasizes James’s physiological 
theories for ‘‘the association of ideas’’ and even at this early date 
draws from them their dualistic implications: 


The most striking characteristic of his book is, perhaps, the tendency every- 
where to substitute physiological for mental explanation of the phenomena of 
mind. Psychical for him is only the result, the product, the total conscious- 
ness of the moment... . Ideas are not substances that exist by themselves and 
now and then allow us to look upon them. They are creatures of our thought, 
bubbles of our stream of life, momentary figures in our mental kaleidoscope. 
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When we lose sight of them they no longer exist. Nothing that may follow 
them in the mind can really call them back, for they are dead; they cannot 
hear the prompter or mind their cues, for they are not there. The non- 
existent cannot be acted upon. [Pp. 102-104.] 


The influence of James is also clearly visible in the next essay, 
‘*Moral Symbols in the Bible,’’ written about 1900, as a talk before 
the ‘‘H.C.A.’’ (which, I suspect, was the Harvard Christian As- 
sociation), but not delivered, and also deliberately excluded from 
the volume Interpretations of Poetry and Religion. It is a sermon 
to students : 


Clear your mind of these vapors. Morality is the most natural thing in the 
world, and only one who sees things as they are can have a pure religion. If 
you can restore the imagination to its rights and recover that ingenuous ex- 
perience and confidence out of which religion grows up, you will feel a wonder- 
ful clearness and homeliness pervading the subject. All the prophets will be- 
come intelligible. Not one inspired voice will ring hollow, miraculous, or 
false. [P. 177.] 


In 1902 he reviewed Lutos!awski’s attempt to arrange Plato’s 
Dialogues chronologically, but this review tells us little about 
Santayana’s own Platonism, except that he was studying the 
Dialogues carefully. More significant is his review in 1903 of 
Croce’s Aesthetics in which he is highly critical of the idea of 


aesthetic intuition and closes the review with a sentence that could 
hardly come from a ‘‘pure spirit’’: 


Discourse without concepts and objects without charm may be momentarily 
sufficient for that contemptible entity, the abstract poet, whose mind is a 
barren kaleidoscope for the endless intuition of everything, but they are never- 
theless singularly tedious to the sensitive, political, and thinking animal properly 
called man. [P. 115.] 


In 1914 there appeared (in this JouRNAL) his review of E. B. 
Holt’s The Concept of Consciousness, in which he sharpened the 
issues between the New Realism and the Critical Realism to which 
he contributed his Scepticism and Animal Faith. This review 
hails Holt’s realism as ‘‘the coming (but not coming to stay) 
philosophy.’’ He takes the thesis seriously that a mind is its 
objects or meanings, and that consciousness is a form of non- 
existence. But it is clear that he thinks it more reasonable to take 
the other horn of the dilemma and to regard the objects of con- 
sciousness as non-existent and consciousness as existent mind. 
What impresses him most, however, about the neo-realist move- 
ment is its repudiation of mechanism as the nature of nature, and 
in its place the faith (so very American!) in a ‘‘tender genius . 
laborious, crawling, and multitudinous, which is making, with a 
mother’s pangs, for a life all growth and love’’ (p. 202). Such a 
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‘‘vitalist, evolutionary, mystical philosophy’’ seems to him the 
sheerest romanticism. 

In 1929 he reviewed Spengler, and here again found a new 
romanticism in the philosophy of history, an evolutionary doctrine 
masquerading under a personal and extravagant idealism, ‘‘seeking 
to impose a pet pattern on the flux of existence, not only doing 
violence to the incorrigible variety of Nature, but in the effort to 
conceal its falseness, compromising the purity of the intuitions 
which it expresses abusively’’ (p. 92). However, he closes the 
review with an illustration of such romantic projection into history 
of his own ‘‘intuition’’ of the Pantheon in Rome, and he thanks 
Spengler for helping him to experience ‘‘quiet pleasure in the 
divine irony by which all things mortal are disinfected and trans- 
muted into their essences, becoming friendly to one another in their 
diversity and complementary in their lyric charm’”’ (p. 95). Here 
Santayana’s own romanticism, his cultivation of ‘‘spirit,’’ is be- 
ginning to show itself more prominently than in his earlier reviews 
in which his concern for the life of reason dominates. 

Lastly, in the third part of this volume, we have a skeleton of 
Santayana’s ‘‘system.’’ The two essays in which he outlines the 
realms of being, ‘‘On Metaphysical Projection’’ and ‘‘Human 
Symbols for Matter,’’ were evidently intended as introductions or 
summaries for his system, but which he rejected in favor of more 
literary expressions. They are clearer, it seems to me, than the 
published prefaces and outline more schematically the basic argu- 
ment and definitions of terms. 

What seems to emerge from this collection of essays, which more 
than any other volume of his works spans his whole career, is his 
preoccupation with symbolism. From his earliest to his latest 
works he is aware of the important role which symbolism plays in 
consciousness, imagination, and knowledge. Yet he never, so far 
as I can see, made a critical, systematic study of types of symbolism 
as a separate ‘‘academic’’ inquiry. He illustrated profusely all 
kinds of symbolism in experience and various attitudes toward it, 
without subjecting symbolical functions themselves to a careful 
critique. He was content with ‘‘literary psychology.’’ And I be- 
lieve he belongs among the poets of symbolism; to him its ‘‘lyric’”’ 
aspects were beguiling and carried his philosophy into what in 
others he recognized as ‘‘extravagance.”’ 

Hersert W. SCHNEIDER 
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The Presocratic Philosophers: A Critical History with a Selection 
of Texts. G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press; [New York: Cambridge University Press] 1957. 
xi, 487 pp. $9.50. 


Two Lecturers in Classics in the University of Cambridge, both 
of them authors of special studies in early Greek philosophy, have 
combined their efforts to produce this new source book for the whole 
period from Homer to Democritus, complete with translations and 
commentary. Since the fuller collection of material in the Frag- 
mente der Vorsokratiker presents a maze of redundant (and some- 
times conflicting) testimony from every kind of source, a selection 
such as this has long been needed. At the same time, the views 
mentioned or developed in the commentary will serve as an im- 
portant supplement to such standard interpretations as Burnet’s 
Early Greek Philosophy. 

Kirk and Raven have divided the field between them, and there 
is a striking difference in the way each one has worked his share. 
Kirk’s part includes the pre-philosophic cosmogonies, the Ionians 
from Thales to Heraclitus, and the final chapters on the atomists 
and Diogenes. His commentary is notable for the close analysis of 
details and the cautious checking of evidence; his method is es- 
sentially philological. Sometimes one feels that Kirk’s insistence 
on every critical scruple and every point of doubt tends to cloud 
rather than clarify our understanding of the historical develop- 
ment. But the erudition which he brings to bear upon a problem 
is always instructive, as is, for instance, the use of non-Greek, 
chiefly Hittite sources in elucidating Hesiod’s Theogony (pp. 33- 
37), or his reference to plant fossils recently discovered on Paros as 
confirming a statement of Xenophanes which had previously been 
thought an error (p. 178). Kirk is at his best in summarizing his 
own extensive study of Heraclitus; the succinct account of the 
diverse meanings of the Heraclitean logos (pp. 188-189) is a model 
of fairness and precision. 

On the whole, the non-specialist will be more drawn to Raven’s 
chapters on the Italian school and Anaxagoras. The major prob- 
lems of philosophic exegesis here occupy the center of attention. 
Many of Raven’s interpretations are original, while even those 
which he has adopted from Cornford or elsewhere are presented 
with a cogency that lends them new interest. The decisive in- 
fluence of Parmenides has rarely been so clearly defined. Raven 
also gives a penetrating account of the impact of Zeno’s paradoxes 
upon the thought of Anaxagoras (pp. 370 ff.), which he confirms by 
a brilliant analogy between Anaxagoras’ infinite ‘‘shares’’ and 
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Zeno’s division of the line into an infinity of points (p. 377). His 
attempt to bridge the gap between the physical system of Emped- 
ocles and the same author’s gospel of transmigration is perhaps 
the most convincing which has yet been made: if it is the element 
of Love alone which provides the physical basis for the migrating 
soul, the latter is clearly distinguished from the transient blending 
of all six elements in the life of a perishable organism (pp. 358-360). 
Finally, mention must be made of Raven’s detailed reconstruction 
of the early Pythagorean doctrine. His conclusions are as me- 
thodical as the evidence permits, although any attempt to extract 
a pre-Parmenidean system from the information which Aristotle 
set down more than 150 years later is bound to be largely a matter 
of conjecture. Like the initiates at Eleusis, the early Pythagoreans 
kept their secret well; and our historical curiosity must here be 
satisfied with reasonable guesswork. 

It lay outside the scope of this book to trace the later influence 
of Presocratic thought. Yet one would like to find, if only by way 
of conclusion, some reference to the fact that many of the early 
conceptions survived Socrates, and some hint of the extent to which 
early ideas are still dominant in the Timaeus, in the physical writ- 
ings of Aristotle, and in the cosmology of both Stoics and Epicu- 
reans. 

On the other hand, the first chapter does offer to trace the his- 
tory of cosmic speculation backwards beyond Thales to Hesiod, 
Homer, and ‘‘the naive view of the world.’’ Despite some ex- 
cellent details, this chapter is the least satisfactory one in the 
book (as the authors seem to recognize, since they suggest in the 
preface that it should be read last). I think that part of the dif- 
ficulty lies precisely in the assumption that there is such a thing as 
a unified ‘‘naive view,’’ which can be recovered by a critical study 
of selected texts. A consistent picture of the world is in fact one 
of the most characteristic contributions of philosophy; the pre- 
philosophic imagination invents a new cosmology whenever it needs 
one. The attempt to reduce this creative anarchy to any systematic 
order always leaves us with the feeling that violence has been done. 
To take an example: Kirk follows Cornford’s suggestion that chaos 
originally designated the ‘‘gap’’ which appeared in the beginning 
when Heaven and Earth were put asunder (pp. 26-31). But 
Kirk himself is the first to admit (p. 28) that this cannot be what 
Hesiod understood by the word, for in his account, while Earth 
comes into being immediately after Chaos, the appearance of 
Heaven is postponed to a later stage (and derived from Earth). 
Thus the original sense of chaos, suggested by its etymology, turns 
out to be one which rarely if ever occurs in Greek literature, and 
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which has been ignored or misunderstood by Hesiod, our earliest 
source. Cornford’s explanation may stil be correct for some un- 
known earlier cosmologist; but we see how easily the primitive 
views elude our grasp. 

Such criticisms do not touch the general excellence of the book 
which Kirk and Raven have given us. The judicious selection of 
material, the careful translation of each ancient text, and the un- 
usually competent commentary will make this work a valuable 
instrument for every student of early Greek thought, whether clas- 
sicist or philosopher. 

Cuartes H. Kaun 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Pléthon et le Platonisme de Mistra. Francois Masal. Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1956. 422 pp. 


Georgios Gemistos Plethon (ca. 1860-1452), Byzantine political 
reformer and Platonist philosopher, has never been completely for- 
gotten or neglected by historians, but his work is not as well known 
as it would seem to deserve, and several important aspects of his 
work and career are just now being made the subject of serious 
scholarly investigation. Important studies have been published in 


recent years by various Greek scholars, and by Milton Anastos of 
Harvard University. Dr. Masai, a distinguished Belgian scholar, 
who, with the assistance of Mme. Masai, has spent many years in 
exploring the manuscripts of Pletho’s works (see the Bulletin de 
la Classe des Lettres, Académie Royale de Belgique, 1954, pp. 536- 
555) and is preparing a critical edition of several of them, has 
now published a monograph on Pletho which represents the most 
comprehensive picture of his life, thought, and influence available 
so far. 

Dr. Masai describes the political conditions of the Peloponnesus 
during the first half of the fifteenth century where princes of the 
Byzantine imperial house exercised a semi-independent rule from 
their capital of Mistra near the ancient Sparta. Pletho, who was 
born in Constantinople, spent the later and better known half of 
his life in Mistra, as a high official and political adviser of those 
princes. It appears from several extant political memorandums 
of Pletho and from other testimonies that he tried to bring about 
a reform of the declining state, and to strengthen its resources and 
defenses against the mounting Turkish threats and Western pres- 
sures. The greater part of the book is given to a discussion of 
Pletho’s philosophical views. Dr. Masai rightly stresses Pletho’s 
appeal to the argument from the universal consent of mankind, 
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and his belief in a continuous philosophical tradition which goes 
back to Plato and, beyond him, to Zoroaster, Hermes, and Py- 
thagoras, and constitutes a kind of ‘‘philosophia perennis.’’ He 
describes Pletho as a reviver of Platonism who considers the Pla- 
tonic Ideas as real entities and causes. According to Dr. Masai, 
this theory of Ideas constitutes the basis for Pletho’s polytheism, 
and for his advocacy of a return to the pagan religion of the 
Greeks, a tendency which was concealed from the public during 
his lifetime, but known to an intimate circle of disciples, and sub- 
sequently disclosed by his opponents, especially by Georgios Scho- 
larios Gennadios, who was also responsible for destroying the auto- 
graph manuscript of Pletho’s main work, the Laws, from which 
but a few fragments have survived. In general philosophy, Dr. 
Masai describes Pletho’s position as deterministic and at the same 
time optimistic; in reporting Pletho’s moral theories, emphasis is 
placed on his rationalism, and on the absence of any mystical or 
ascetic tendencies. A last chapter deals with Pletho’s visit to 
Italy, where he attended the Council of Ferrara and Florence 
(1438-39), and with the influence he exercised, through his writ- 
ings and through his pupils, upon the later history of Renaissance 
thought. The learned appendices deal with a few detailed ques- 
tions of chronology. 

The book is based on an impressive command of the primary 
sources, and it is written with subtlety, eloquence, and enthusiasm. 
As a result, the picture which it presents is forceful and suggestive, 
and in many ways convincing. Dr. Masai rightly shows that Ple- 
tho, in spite of his professed Platonism and his responsibility 
for the later controversy between Platonists and Aristotelians, de- 
pended on Aristotle for many of his ideas, and was not consistently 
opposed to him. Yet when Dr. Masai states that Pletho’s Platonism 
had few precedents in the Byzantine tradition, and that Byzantine 
orthodoxy was more Aristotelian than Platonic, he tends to take 
Gennadios’ position as typical of the medieval Byzantine tradition, 
and to underestimate the Western influences on this late theologian 
whom Masai himself sometimes calls a Thomist. Yet Masai does 
not consistently hold on to this view, for at other points he admits 
that Aristotle never held among the Byzantines the same dominant 
position as among the Arabs or in the West (p. 345). I also can- 
not quite see how the acceptance of Platonic Ideas as such implies 
a polytheistie religion. It hardly did in Plato, or Plotinus, or 
Augustine, although it may have done so in Pletho’s case. Masai 
also tends to emphasize Pletho’s direct dependence on Plato, and 
to underestimate his indebtedness to the Neoplatonists, and espe- 
cially to Proclus who seems to have inspired both his enthusiasm 
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for the ancient theology of Hermes and Zoroaster, and his hier- 
archy of pagan divinities. It is not clear what Pletho has to say 
on the transmigration of souls, and, when his ‘‘rationalism’’ is 
compared with that of Plotinus, we wonder whether it was entirely 
free of mystical or ascetic elements. Yet the greatest puzzle of 
all is that of Pletho’s paganism. The statement that they were 
secret unbelievers has been made about many medieval and renais- 
sance thinkers, and the factual basis for such statements, the value 
and importance attached to them, and the methods and evidence 
through which they may be confirmed or refuted, have been a 
matter of lively discussion among historians. Obviously, each case 
has to be examined on its own merits. In the case of Pletho, Pro- 
fessor Masai adopts the view that he was promoting an actual 
revival of pagan religion (a view also held by Professor Anastos). 
Masai discusses the methodological difficulties with great finesse, 
but in dealing with the evidence he makes much use of innuendo, 
and of the charges of Pletho’s opponents, and dismisses all contrary 
evidence as due to hypocrisy, and to the understandable attempt 
to avoid persecution. I confess that this kind of reasoning does 
not convince me. I admit that the case for Pletho’s paganism is 
strengthened by the pagan hymns and liturgy preserved from his 
Laws, but I wonder whether they may not have been preserved by 
Gennadios to substantiate his charge of Pletho’s paganism, and 
whether the lost sections of that work might not have put them 
into a different perspective. The fact that Cardinal Bessarion, in 
a letter of sympathy written to Pletho’s sons after his death, uses 
a similar ‘‘pagan’’ language, seems to lend strength to such a 
suspicion. Yet I express these reservations with some hesitation 
since I am quite willing to yield to Masai’s expert knowledge of 
this subject. Yet whatever view we may choose to adopt on this 
particular issue, Pletho’s paganism and his philosophical position 
are of intrinsic interest, and also historically important through the 
discussions which he provoked, and through the influence he exer- 
cised, both directly and indirectly, upon the Western Platonists 
of the Renaissance. 


Pau.L Oskar KRISTELLER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


éQué son los valores? Introduccién a la axiologia. Rister1 FRON- 
pizI. Mexico—Buenos Aires: Fondo de Cultura Econdémica, 
1958. 138 p. 


The importance of a book does not depend on its size. This 
pocket-sized booklet shows it again. Its author, Professor Risieri 
Frondizi, one of Argentina’s most distinguished philosophers, has 
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already several other valuable books to his credit, one of which 
appeared recently in an English translation. The merit of the new 
little volume lies in the way in which it clarifies the problems of 
axiology by a concise analysis of the value phenomenon and by a 
critical outline of the history of the philosophy of values. 

To the author values are qualities sui generis. Qualities can- 
not have an independent existence. They must be qualities of 
something. Grammatically, they are adjectives, not substantives. 
They always need a ‘‘sostén,’’ a support or carrier. A carrier of 
values is a ‘‘good.’’ Professor Frondizi insists that values should 
not be confused with ‘‘ideal objects’’—essences, ideas, ete.—an 
error committed by the phenomenologists. To be sure, the ‘‘idea 
of beauty’’ is an ideal object; it is grasped in a purely intellectual 
way. Beauty itself, however, is grasped emotionally; it is not 
ideal, but simply unreal. 

The author is opposed both to those who regard values as purely 
subjective creations and to those who reify them into absolute, 
objective entities. He believes in the bi-polar character of values 
which offer subjective as well as objective aspects. To: find the 
right methodological approach to axiology Professor Frondizi ex- 
amines critically the most important subjectivistic and objectivistic 
value theories propounded up to now. Following the good Euro- 
pean tradition which, fortunately, has survived in Spanish America, 
the author bases his historical investigation not on fragmentary 
translations but on the original works which started the philosophy 
of values toward the end of the nineteenth century. He begins 
with an analysis of the doctrines of Alexius von Meinong and 
Christian von Ehrenfels, the Austrian thinkers who, for the first 
time, developed axiological subjectivism in a systematic way, by 
a most fruitful polemic. Incidentally, Meinong ended up by 
affirming the ‘‘absolute’’ character of values. In his book Vom 
Ursprung sittlicher Erkenntnis (1889) his teacher, Franz Bren- 
tano, had arrived at a similar conclusion. 

Analyzing the Anglo-American philosophy of values in the 
twentieth century—especially Ralph Barton Perry’s subjectivism— 
Professor Frondizi shows that axiological subjectivism. is mostly 
associated with gnoseological realism, and not with idealism, as 
one would be inclined to believe. The author does not deny Perry’s 
affirmation that the silence of the desert would be exempt from 
values unless a traveller should find it distressing; but he insists 
that without some specific objective qualities the desert would not 
distress the traveller. 

Professor Frondizi also offers a very pertinent analysis and 
criticism of the axiological views propounded by Logical Posi- 
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tivism. To Carnap’s affirmation that a value judgment is only a 
disguised form of an imperative, Frondizi retorts that in order 
to be valid an imperative must be based on a value judgment. 

The author examines very thoroughly the axiological objectivism 
of Max Scheler, which one could almost designate as an ontological 
absolutism of values. For to Scheler values were not relations, 
but absolute qualities or essences, which do not even presuppose 
the existence of subjects. Even if murder had never been con- 
demned as bad, it would be bad ‘‘in itself,’’ said Scheler. Frondizi 
shows that the very word ‘‘murder’’ implies already that con- 
demnation, so that Scheler smuggled the value judgment into his 
object in order to derive it later from it. 

In a final, very valuable chapter the author examines the rela- 
tions between ‘‘ Value and Situation.’’ He shows, convincingly, 
how wrong it is to affirm, like the phenomenologists, that milk is 
nutritious ‘‘in itself,’’ since this quality changes with the variable 
conditions of those who drink it. It has, indeed, been shown 
recently that when certain enzymes are missing in a baby’s or- 
ganism milk can provoke insanity. The author concludes that 
values exist only within determined concrete situations. 

The reviewer believes that this conclusion of the author does 
not necessarily deprive certain goods of their ‘‘ permanent”’ values. 
In ascribing to certain goods ‘‘permanent’’ values, i.e., values not 
limited to the moments we feel them, we imply those situations 
and conditions under which these values can manifest themselves 
in full. For example, in affirming the positive aesthetic value of 
a symphony by Mozart, we imply that it is performed by highly 
qualified musicians and under external circumstances which would 
not impair the auditor’s contemplation. If it were performed by 
bunglers or in a public eating place, the positive aesthetic value 
of the symphony would be prevented from manifesting itself. The 
reviewer believes that the author would accept this conclusion 
drawn from his very enlightening study. 


ALFRED STERN 
CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, PASADENA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Howard W. Hintz, Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy and Director of American Studies at Brooklyn College, 
has been appointed to a Fulbright lectureship at the University of 
Athens, Greece, for the academic year 1959-60. 


He will occupy 
the Chair of American Life and Civilization. 
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Professor Ernest Nagel, of Columbia University, has accepted 
an appointment as Advisory Editor in Philosophy with Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The Metaphysical Society of America, at its meeting at Brooklyn 
College, March 20-21, 1959, installed the following new officers: 
President: Professor Richard MeKeon, University of Chicago; 
Secretary-Treasurer: Professor Francis H. Parker, Haverford Col- 
lege. The 1960 meeting of the Society will be held at Notre Dame 
University next March; the program will be announced at a later 
date. The Society welcomes application for membership from all 
philosophers with interest and competence in metaphysical prob- 
lems regardless of personal philosophical position. Dues are $3.00 
a year. Applications for membership and dues may be sent to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Francis H. Parker, Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 

The New Mexico Philosophical Society held its Tenth Annual 
Meeting at the University of New Mexico on April 25-26, 1959. 
The program included the following papers: ‘‘The Silence of 
Truth,’’ by Michael J. Faraon; ‘‘The Role of Philosophy in Ameri- 
can Public Education,’’ by Parke B. Loren; ‘‘Report on the 
Committee on Philosophy in Education,’’ by Hubert G. Alexander ; 
‘‘Two Ideas of Philosophy,’’ by Elmo Robinson; ‘‘Reasons for 
Dissatisfaction with Ordinary Language,’’ by Richard K. Scheer; 
and ‘‘Whitman: Not Hegel, but Augustine,’’ by Robert Bunker. 
Officers elected for 1959-60 are: President, Parke B. Loren, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico; Vice-President, Michael J. Faraon, St. 
Michael’s College; Secretary, Archie J. Bahm, University of New 
Mexico; and Treasurer, Melbourne G. Evans. 

The officers of the Washington Philosophy Club for 1959-60 
are: Professor Charles E. Gauss, of George Washington University, 
president; Dr. Paul Keeskemeti, of the Rand Corporation, vice- 
president; and Dr. William Gerber, of the Department of State, 
secretary-treasurer. Dr. Luis Quintanilla, Representative of 
Mexico to the Organization of American States, who was president 
of the club in 1958-59, has been appointed Director of the National 
Institute of Housing of Mexico, a position of Cabinet rank. 
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